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movement, is serious and kindly, but somewhat abstract and 
patronizing, and suggests that Professor Eucken is not quite at 
home in this field. 

But I commend this book with all my heart to all whose ideal 
of philosophy is that of liberating, elevating, and ennobling dis- 
course, bringing new tidings of great joy to distracted and way- 
worn humanity. 

W. J. Roberts. 

University College, Cardiff. 

La Dottrina delle due Etiche di H. Spencer. V. Erminio 
Juvalta. Pavia: Bizzoni, 1904. 

This acute, thoughtful, and admirably written work cannot but 
be gratifying to all who are concerned for the prevalence of clear 
and accurate thinking on moral questions; and it will afford 
peculiar satisfaction to those who would fain bestow special atten- 
tion upon the advance of rational and humane culture in Italy. 
It is notorious, and not difficult to understand, that the importance 
of Herbert Spencer is far more amply recognized on the continent 
than in his own country ; and this little book bears gratifying wit- 
ness to the stimulus imparted to the liberal thought of Italy by 
the massive work of a great English thinker. This book presents, 
at first sight, the appearance of a slight academic dissertation; 
but closer acquaintance shows it to be the work of a mind of 
singular clearness, long accustomed to systematic meditation on 
moral questions. In the properly moral or practical sense, we 
are glad to recognize that this book ranks with the best humane 
and liberating thought of our age. 

Signore Juvalta emphasizes the decisive predominance in 
Spencer's whole mental career of the moral and political interest; 
and regards his whole work as the classical expression of the op- 
timism of early English liberalism. As a critical appreciation 
of Spencer's ethical system, from what is, as near as can be, Spen- 
cer's own point of view, this book leaves little to be desired. He 
adopts the distinction between Absolute and Relative Ethics, sug- 
gesting, as better expressing the relation between the two, the 
terms : Pure and Applied Ethics. That is, the distinction in ethics 
corresponds to the necessary procedure of every science: first, 
abstraction and hypothetical deduction, and then, application of 
the general principles thus obtained to the complex course of 
events. The notion that a system of scientific ethics can straight- 
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way be constructed out of the inchoate and often contradictory 
codes recognized in existing societies is refuted by the author 
with convincing force. Equally emphatic and crushing is his 
repudiation of the attempts which are made, from such diverse 
points of view, to found ethics on the history of human societies 
and institutions. 

Against Spencer, the author objects that his system of pure 
ethics is not ( i ) in fact pure, in the properly scientific sense ; and 
(2) free from notions which are psychologically untenable. I 
will confine myself to the first point. Justice and sympathy are 
shown in Spencer's absolute ethics as operating in a society the 
institutions of which are themselves full of inequality and injus- 
tice. Spencer's ideal society is admirably described as "an unjust 
society of perfectly sympathetic men." He instances Spencer's 
acquiescence in the exclusion of the children of the poor from 
all the benefits of education; and aptly illustrates the defects of 
Spencer's construction by comparing it with the case of two men, 
one of whom is being carried on the other's shoulders ; they con- 
sent, however, so to adjust the burden that, with a minimum of 
inconvenience and friction, the carrying may go on as before. 

Rightly insisting on the primacy of justice, the absence of which 
poisons remedial sympathy at its source, the author proceeds to 
formulate his first principle of pure ethics : it is, that every mem- 
ber of society should be admitted in the fullest degree to the 
opportunities for the development of his natural powers; or, in 
Kantian terms, that the individual should be viewed always as 
an end, never merely as a means. This principle may demand 
the reform or destruction of many existing social institutions ; but 
so long as adverse conditions exist, that conduct is relatively good 
which conforms as nearly as possible to the ideal norm, or which 
tends to bring about the conditions which it prescribes. 

The formal character of the end will already have reminded 
the reader of Kant's categorical imperative ; and it is very inter- 
esting to note that our author, too, considers it impossible to 
base a system of ethics on self-evident axioms: i. e., to become 
operative, his principle must be accepted as an underived cate- 
gorical imperative. He despairs, however, of finding a support 
in metaphysics for his ethical postulate, founding his belief, I 
should suppose, rather on an examination of previous meta- 
physical systems than on an independent attempt of his own. 
Those who feel a complete ethics to be impossible without meta- 
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physics will be gratified to find that Signore Juvalta also recog- 
nizes the limitations of his method, and they will be thankful to 
him for having conducted them thus far, to what he considers 
to be the limits of human reason, so considerately and so wisely. 

W. J. Roberts. 
University College, Cardiff. 

The Herbert Spencer Lecture, delivered at Oxford March 9, 
1905, by Frederick Harrison, M. A., Hon. Fellow, Wadham 
College. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. 30. 

It was in accordance with the fitness of things that the first 
of the Herbert Spencer lectures should be delivered by a friend 
and admirer of Mr. Spencer, one who is, moreover, a thinker 
thoroughly qualified by philosophical equipment and sympathy 
to justly appreciate his work. Mr. Harrison tells us .that he 
enjoyed the philosopher's friendship for forty years. And he 
devotes the first pages of his lecture to personal reminiscences. 
He expresses the admiration which he felt for Spencer's "grand 
intelligence, for his tenacious devotion to duty, and his truly mar- 
velous perseverance," and his belief that at Spencer's death Britain 
lost its most "prominent" philosopher — a philosopher who, in 
spite of difficulties of all kinds, succeeded in achieving "all that 
he purposed, and perhaps all that he was capable of doing." 

His purpose, what he deliberately set before himself, was a 
"Synthesis of Knowledge — a Science of the Sciences — a System 
whereby all human ideas, scientific, moral, and social, could be 
harmonized in one dominant concatenation or correlation." It 
was a splendid ideal, and Mr. Harrison pays a tribute to the "mag~ 
nificent vision," although sceptical regarding the possibility of 
its realization. He points out that there are serious gaps in 
Spencer's work. There is no systematic treatment nor even a 
sketch of the Inorganic Sciences — Mechanics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry — nor is there a continuous theory of general history. 
The continuous history of human civilization was to him a sealed 
book; and he "so misread such pages as he ever opened that we 
can hardly wish it had been otherwise." 

But the lecturer finds in the Synthetic System a still more serious 
defect. He doubts whether its very basis is on sound philo- 
sophical lines. Its fundamental conception is evolution, the final 
definition of which ran thus : "Evolution is an integration of matter 



